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LEGISLATIVE NOTES AND REVIEWS 

JOHN A. LAPP 

Director of the Bureau of Legislative Information of Indiana 

Economy and Efficiency Commissions. Thirteen economy and 
efficiency commissions submitted recommendations to the 1915 legis- 
latures in as many States. Three of these were auditing committees 
and had little to suggest requiring legislative action. 1 In three States 
— Illinois, Iowa and Pennsylvania — general surveys were made and 
valuable reports upon the organization and operation of state govern- 
ment filed; but legislation upon the recommendations made is still in 
the future. Minnesota created a legislative commission to check up 
the work of the former which was chosen by the governor. The 
Minnesota legislature did, however, provide funds so that the governor 
can collect budget estimates. Upon the recommendations of the 
New Jersey commissions the legislature of that State passed five con- 
solidation measures, reorganized one department and directed that 
monthly conferences be held between the various engineering bureaus 
of the State. The Nebraska legislature adopted practically all of the 
rules proposed for the conduct of its own business and directed the 
governor to assemble budget estimates. 

Four of the thirteen commissions had been established on a per- 
manent basis. One of these, the New York department of efficiency 
and economy was promptly abolished by the legislature. The Wis- 
consin board of public affairs was reorganized and allowed to continue 
through 1917. The accounting division of this board prepared a very 
complete book of budget estimates and provided the clerical force 
for the joint finance committee during the session. The Ohio budget 
commissioner has apparently been adopted as part of the legislative 
machinery. He has been represented at the hearings of the finance 
committee and the finance bills have been regularly drafted in his 
office. The Massachusetts commission on economy and efficiency 
has devoted itself to special investigations for the governor and the 
general court. 

In six States new economy and efficiency commissions were created 
and directed to make general surveys of the state government. These 

1 Louisiana, Mississippi and South Dakota. 
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States are, Alabama, Colorado, Connecticut, Kansas, Minnesota and 
Missouri. The Connecticut commission on the consolidation of state 
commissions and the reorganization of the public health laws, re- 
ported back to the same session and secured the passage of an act 
establishing a state department of labor and factory inspection. The 
others report to the next session. 

Eight States provided machinery for collecting budget estimates. 
In five of these the estimates are to be assembled by existing officials. 
In Minnesota and Nebraska by the governor, in Nevada by the state 
board of examiners, in Washington by the state board of finance, 
and in West Virginia by the chief inspector of public offices. The 
North Dakota budget board and the Vermont committee on budget 
are organized on the same plan as the Wisconsin board of public 
affairs, the chairman of the finance committees, one or two other 
legislators and three or four of the chief financial officers of the State. 
The Connecticut state board of finance consists of three members 
appointed by the governor, with the treasurer, comptroller and tax 
commissioner, ex officio. This board not only collects the estimates, 
it is directed to sit with and become a part of the joint finance com- 
mittee during the session. The appointed members serve for six years 
with overlapping terms. This experiment of Connecticut appears to 
fit in with the scheme of government in an American State with less 
disturbance than most of the schemes that have been suggested for 
collecting and formulating a state budget. 

C. C. Waters. 

Providence, R. I. 

Recent Tendencies in Charter-Making. During the last half-year 
the number of cities which have exchanged their worn charters for 
new has been relatively small. Does this municipal tranquillity mean 
that less emphasis will henceforth be laid upon the type of charter and 
more upon the need for an enlightened electorate which will not for- 
get the responsibility of office-holders to it? Or is it merely that we 
are within sight of the decline of an abnormal enthusiasm for charter 
revision? The latter might be the expected consequence from the 
rush towards commission government, were it not that few cities which 
have tried that form have changed back to the mayor and council 
type, although attempts in several municipalities have been made 
without success. Two cities in Massachusetts, however, have aban- 
doned commission government, but in both cases the plan had been 



